Christmas Thoughts 


More than seven hundred years have passed since St. Francis of Assisi 
blessed the birds and animals, calling them his “little brothers and 
sisters.’ Since that time there have been good people in every age who 
have acknowledged the universal kinship between man and beast, who 
have softened the hearts of their fellowmen toward all animals and who 
have endeavored to impress others with a truer conception of the rights 
of so-called “dumb” creatures. Such are those humanitarians who have 
been interested in and associated with the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston for the past fifty years. 


Since its inception, the League has ministered to hundreds of thousands 
of animals, and it is a source of justifiable pride to record that no reason- 
able appeal for help to an animal has ever been denied. But, in these 
days of mounting costs, more members and contributions are needed to 
insure the continuance of such work and to provide for necessary im- 
provements and expansion. The League definitely needs a new Clinic 
to handle the present volume of cases; a larger and more modern tele- 
phone switchboard should be installed to provide faster and more 
efficient phone service for the hundreds of calls received daily; and the 
emergency small animal ambulance should be replaced by a new 
vehicle. These are but a few of our needs if we are to maintain a high 
efficiency in caring for the welfare of animals. 


We hope you will consider these things and be inspired to make one of 

your Christmas gifts a contribution to the League in its work of advancing 
ke kindness, mercy and protection to Our Fourfooted Friends. 
C. ESB 
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The League’s Chief Veterinarian, Dr. Malcolm B. Carsley, checks the ears of this injured kitten after putting it in a plaster 
cast for a fractured leg. The feline victim was found lying in the gutter near the Opera House, a victim of a passing car. 
After a satisfactory convalescence, the kitten was adopted by League employee, Francis X. Cotter. 


(Record-A merican Photo by Gene Dixon) 
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RICKEY, A GREAT DOG 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston feels greatly honored to have been selected to tell the story of Rickey. 
Further, we are greatly indebted to Lieut. Commander F. G. Dustin, Rickey’s owner and Special Assistant to 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd, for providing us not only with information concerning Rickey but also for the 
handsome official United States Naval brochure containing an account of this great dog’s life. Commander 
Dustin writes, ‘I well recall the important interest the League took in Rickey when he returned from the South 
Pole . . . and bring (this) to the attention of the League because of your great work and to familiarize you 
with another outstanding attainment of the animal world, this one close to human.” 

We hope our readers will enjoy the story of Rickey as much as we have. 


HAT more fitting tribute could 

be paid to a faithful and de- 
voted companion than the Chaplain’s 
Eulogy read over the grave of the 
dog Rickey? 

‘“‘We are gathered here today to 
accept a challenge from a dog —a 
great dog— Rickey. The many high- 
ranking and distinguished citizens 
and all present thought well enough 
of this dog to honor his passing. 

“This Labrador husky was born 
at the bottom of the world in 1933, 
battling against the roughest of 
elements in 25 below zero weather. 
While the civilized world was going 
through a serious depression this 
animal became rugged and strong 
and a welcome companion to men 
who had _ isolated themselves in 
scientific research. A deep bond of 
friendship was forged between dog 
and man. 

“In a few years Rickey was brought 
to the civilized world and for the 
first time saw flowers and green grass 
and tasted drinking water. In 1939 
back to the bottom of the world 


Rickey 


went Rickey, this time to lead a 
famous dog team. And once again 
lonesome men found a great com- 
bination of courage and_ strength 
and companionship. 

“When Admiral Byrd was com- 
pelled to make a choice to return 
with two planes or his surviving dogs 
he brought back his faithful huskies. 

“In Newfoundland 


many men 
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remember the part played by Rickey. 
Survivors from dangerous convoy 
duty, in their battle of nerves, were 
heartened and encouraged by a dog 
walking through sick-bay, or wander- 
ing through the barracks. Admiral 
Bristol, one of our Navy greats, had 
little time for anything but planning 
and working. Rickey became his close 
companion. A welcome visitor to 
the Admiral’s cabin, he was the 
friend and pet of every man in the 
crew of the Prairie. On every convoy 
ship the OOD was to allow Rickey 
aboard any time. 

“Very few humans made the ap- 
peal in selling war bonds that this dog 
did. His 2200 hours in the air, his 
good instincts of service, touched the 
hearts of all. 

“Rickey has passed on, but he will 
be remembered by many for years to 
come. Not possessing a soul like man, 
having no need of prayers like men 

. nevertheless this dog typified 
so much that the world needs today 
— a stout heart, strength in struggle, 
teamwork whether in leading or fol- 
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Rickey and master at Little America 


Rickey is born at Little America 


lowing, friendliness to know friends. 
Yes, he has given all of us a challenge 
— to use our minds and hearts to be 
strong in the right, to face difficulties 
bravely, to live and work with men 
as a fellow man and friend.” 

This tribute is but one of many 
paid the great dog during his full 14 
years of life. When he was given a 
hero’s burial in Washington, with 
full military honors and a Boy Scout 
Honor Guard, it was the climax, 
not the summation of a long and loyal 
career. Rickey’s last services were 
attended by over 300 civilian and 
military personnel, including Con- 
gressmen, Navy Captains, and Ad- 
mirals. During the services a navy 
plane flew low over the grave, dipped 
its wings, and disappeared into the 
clouds. 

Descendent of a world-renowned 
mother, ‘““Nome’”’, who became fa- 
mous in dog lore as a member of the 
team of dogs taking serum to Nome 
during an epidemic, Rickey had a 
background just as famous because 
of the fact that his birthplace was in 
Little America. 

Since Rickey’s death, the Navy has 
honored Rickey once again by com- 
piling a complete history of the dog’s 

(Continued on next page) 


Rickey with his master, Lieutenant Commander F. G. Dustin 


life, for official Navy files, and placed 
it with the records of our other great 
war heroes. 

Under the direction of Governor 
Harold J. Arthur of Vermont, a plan 
has been inaugurated to erect a suit- 
able monument of Vermont granite 
over Rickey’s grave. Mrs. Helen H. 
Platt, Juvenile Superintendent, Ver- 
mont State Grange, Brandon, Ver- 
mont, is designated with all responsi- 
bility concerning this memorial. ‘The 
youth of Vermont are supporting the 
plan with the aid of contributions 
from Rickey’s many friends and 
admirers. If any of our readers wish 
to contribute to this noble memorial, 
all donations should be sent in care 
of Mrs. Platt. 

The epic drama of the famous dog’s 
life is filled with adventure and ex- 
citement far beyond that experienced 
by most humans. His life unfolds as a 
series of stories which read like the 
biography of an incredible human. 
It sounds unbelievable that a dog, 
and a husky at that, has lunched 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, helped the 
beautiful models of Bergdoff Good- 
man display expensive wearing ap- 
parel, and was the star of the famous 
television show, “‘Capital Citizen’, 
which usually has as its guest stars 
only those people who are most 
prominent in the nation’s daily life. 

During his life, Rickey lived in 
service to his country. He made re- 
peated trips to the Antarctic, leading 
dog teams in new scientific explora- 
tions. He served the Navy during the 
war, and had his Navy wings for 
2200 hours of logged flight time. 

As a morale booster, Rickey had 
no peer in human society. His 
presence in the wards among the sick 
and wounded provided a tonic no 
doctor could supply. He was like a 
link to home for any of those Ameri- 
can boys in pain so far from their 
homes and families. 

Rickey was photographed, with 
the film developed into hundreds of 
thousands of pictures, in order that 
the profits would and did make pos- 
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sible a library for servicemen. He also 
was mascot on the Avtkun Bay, an 
aircraft carrier, and he saw duty 
with his owner, Lieut. Comdr. F. G. 
Dustin, in the North Atlantic and at 
a naval air station in Newfoundland. 

In service to his country through 
War Bond Tours, Rickey sold over a 
million dollars in bonds for the 
Treasury Department. Besides this, 
he gave only too generously of his 


unbounded spirit. 
These outstanding attainments by 
a member of the animal world touch 
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very close to being human. Rickey 
was only a dog, to be sure, but what 
he represented in his life is a challenge 
to mere men. It is a challenge so 
great, and of such importance that a 
Naval Chaplain was only too glad 
to have the opportunity to stand at 
the head of his grave, and face up 
that challenge. Yes, he has given all 
of us a challenge — to use our minds 
and hearts to be strong in the right, 
to face difficulties bravely, to live and 
work with men as a fellowman and 
friend. 


Admiral Richard E. Byrd, a League Vice President, and Rickey 
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CLEO 


N a bitter February day in 1936, 
O two of our agents hurried to the 
corner of Ivanhoe Street and Draper 
Lane, South End, on an errand of 
mercy. On the roof of a vacant three- 
story building, fifteen feet above any 
other roof, a little black and white 
kitten, half frozen and nearly starved, 
still clung tenaciously to the Thread 
of Life. 

By means of a borrowed 40-foot 
extension ladder from a near-by fire 
house, the six-weeks-old waif was 
brought safely to the ground, and 
treated at our Carver Street head- 
quarters. 

Some time later, Miss Elizabeth 
Bodwell, of 89 Marlborough Street 
adopted the homeless little wanderer, 
and introduced her to a happy home. 

Two months ago, over fourteen 
years later, Miss Bodwell sent us a 
picture of her “Cleo”. Cleo is an 
abbreviation of Cleopatra, the name 
Miss Bodwell gave the kitten for her 
queenly bearing and demand of 
attention. 

Miss Bodwell states, ‘‘It is needless 
to say that after fourteen years of 
close association we have great un- 
derstanding and companionship.” 

When we last heard from Miss 
Bodwell, her homeless little waif, 
now a lordly queen, was still survey- 
ing her domain with relish, and 
reclining in the elegance accorded . 
her famous namesake. Cleo Today 


Cleo as a six-week-old 
kitten is held by 
League agent Thomas 
Cahill after her rescue 
by the League in 1936 
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FORM OF BEQUEST 
To The ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


I give, devise, and bequeath the sum of 
dollars, and the real estate situated at No... 
Street, in the city (or town) of 


Sor December, 1950 7 


League “Partictpates in 74th Annual Convention of 


The -American Humane -Association 


HE Animal Rescue League of 

Boston always tries to do its bit 
when called upon at the Annual 
Conventions of The American Hu- 
mane Association. This year the 
Association’s Convention was held in 
Hollywood, California, from October 
16 through October 20 with Head- 
quarters at the Hollywood Roose- 
velt Hotel. Because of the distance 
and expense involved in sending 
delegates, only President Carlton E. 
Buttrick attended as a delegate from 
the League staff. However, two of 
the League Directors, Miss Harriet 
G. Bird and Mrs. Howard A. Cross- 
man, were in attendance during the 
entire Convention. 

On Monday evening Mr. Buttrick 
contributed to the program as a 
member of the panel on Education, 
his subject being “‘Suggestions for the 
Development of a Summer Educa- 
tion Program.” His remarks were 
based on the Animal Friend’s Sum- 
mer School conducted by the League 
at Amrita Island and were followed 
by a showing of a new 16 millimeter 
Kodachrome film made during the 
1950 summer school session and en- 
titled, ‘“‘Let’s Learn About Pets.” 
The following day Mr. Buttrick 
served as a member of a panel dis- 
cussing small animal euthanasia, his 
particular topic being ‘‘Carbon 
Monoxide and Electrocution as Hu- 
mane Means of Small Animal De- 
struction.’? On the same day he 
served as guest speaker at the Annual 
Meeting of the State Humane Asso- 
ciation of California. In addition to 
these duties, President Buttrick also 
was appointed Chairman of the 
Resolutions Committee on Animals 
and served as a member of an Ad- 
visory Committee which met on the 
Sunday preceding the opening of the 
Convention. 
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It would be impossible in an ar- 
ticle of this length to go into detail 
about the entire program. Neverthe- 
less, it should be mentioned that this, 
the 74th Convention, was in many 
ways unique, especially from a point 
of view of locale. There were many 
highlights which were made possible 
through the generous cooperation of 
members of the Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Producers, members of 
the Screen Actors’ Guild, and in- 
dividual executives of the motion 
picture industry interested in the ac- 
tivities of the humane movement. 
The initial session was held in the 


Robert F. Sellar, former League Pres- 
ident, makes a point at the National 
Humane Convention 


world-famous Grauman’s_ Chinese 
Theatre where the delegates saw a 
parade of animal stars together with 
their owners and trainers. Leo Carillo 
was a wonderful and entertaining 
Master of Ceremonies. Among those 
who contributed of their time and 
talent were such well known people 
and animals as Roy Rogers and Trig- 
ger; Frank Barnes and his beautiful 
Shepherd dog, Flame; Roy Weather- 
wax and his beloved Lassie; Chill 
Wills and the “‘talking mule”, Fran- 


cis, as well as many, many more. 

Dore Schary, Vice President in 
Charge of Production at Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, served as guest 
speaker at the Annual Banquet, 
while Paul Henreid presented the 
Gaines ‘‘Fido” Award to the out- 
standing humane worker of 1950, 
Miss Anna Belle Morris of Boulder, 
Colorado. Further entertainment 
was provided by Alan Young, Jane 
Powell and Red Skelton. 

The closing session of the Conven- 
tion was a tour of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox lot. Here all the stu- 
dios in Hollywood had arranged 
a most unusual spectacle, one which 
enabled the delegates to learn about 
The American Humane _ Associa- 
tion’s part in the production of ani- 
mal sequences in motion pictures. 
There was a demonstration of the 
methods used to produce real scenes 
without injury or abuse to the ani- 
mals. The delegates were introduced 
to a demonstration of a falling horse, 
a runaway stage coach, fighting 
stallions, and similar movie  se- 
quences which are seen on the 
screen regularly. 

The entire theme of the Conven- 
tion was helpful to delegates. In 
addition to discussions on many im- 
portant topics, a tour of the Shelters in 
the Los Angeles area was arranged 
and turned out to be one of the most 
worth-while features of the Conven- 
tion. The local committee, as well as 
those responsible for planning the 
over-all Convention arrangements, is 
to be commended for a most unusual 
and interesting conference. 

Our readers will be interested to 
learn that Boston was selected as the 
site for the 1952 National Conven- 
tion and it is hoped that many will 
make an attempt to be present at 
that time. 
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Carlton E. Buttrick, League Presi- 


Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, League 
dent, addressing group at National Director, poses with a horse from the Branch, director of the American 
Los Angeles §.P.C.A. mounted posse 


Convention 


World famous Roy Rogers and Trigger ap- 


pearing on stage of Grauman’s Chinese 
theatre during parade of stars 
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Mr. Buttrick confers with Miss Louise 


Humane Association, following an 
advisory committee meeting 


Frank Barnes and beautiful dog Flame, both 
of whom participated in parade of stars at 
Grauman’s Chinese theatre and in demon- 
strations given at Twentieth Century-Fox lot 


MEMBER Of the Board of Trustees 
A of The Seeing Eye who works 
closely with the school’s breeding 
program sent, among others im- 
ported, two handsome shepherds 
from Stuttgart, Germany, while on a 
recent trip to Europe, to augment 
the dogs already being used for 
breeding at the New Jersey farm. 
The school is constantly endeavoring 
to produce better animals for its 
purpose. Its breeding dogs are se- 
lected for qualifications best suited 
for the work. The same experienced 
eye that appraises a dog purchased 
or received as a gift also judges the 
suitability of a dog for breeding. 
From each litter of puppies born at 
their kennels, certain ones are se- 
lected to help in the constant effort 


THE SEEING EYE—DOGS FOR THE BLIND 


as taken from The Seeing Eye Guide 


to improve the strain for guiding, 
while others are transferred, at the 
appropriate time, to the training 
division to begin their guide dog 
education. The whole breeding proj- 
ect is just beginning to blossom. At 
the present time the school has 
around 100 puppies at the farm, 
and approximately twenty bitches 
and about four stud dogs. The Seeing 
Eye’s continuing service to its gradu- 
ates, supplying second and_ third 
guides to them, makes it paramount 
that an adequate supply of dogs is 
available. 


The two shepherd dogs sent to the breeding school from Stuttgart, 
Germany, pose with their air hostess 
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View of breeding farm shows living quarters, modern 
barns and out-of-door runs 


Efficiency Is the Answer 

As The Seeing Eye works deep 
into its twenty-first year the question 
brought up frequently by outsiders 
is: “Are there any changes during 
these years in training technique?” 
An official at the school recently 
answered this question by stating 
that basically the only thing that 
changes is the efficiency of the per- 
sonnel. As that improves, so does the 
relationship with the dogs and stu- 
dents. While the knowledge of how 
to train remains the same, the appli- 
cation of that training technique 
has to change to meet the individual 
situation. Just as each blind student 
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is an individual and is treated as such, 
so each dog is individual in tempera- 
ment. Those selected for training are 
intelligent, healthy animals. It is the 
job of the instructor, through experi- 
ence and his: knowledge of animal 
psychology, to develop that dog into 
an efficient guide dog. 


For Your Information 


The school never knowingly issues 
Seeing Eye dogs to mendicants or 
blind applicants who are apt to 
become mendicants. Frequent tele- 
phone calls and letters to the school 
from the public who have ‘“‘seen a 
blind beggar mistreating-his Seeing 
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Eye dog” require constant reiteration 
of the fact that not all dogs with 
similar harnesses to that of The 
Seeing Eye, are dogs from the Mor- 
ristown, New Jersey, school. Re- 
peatedly this correction is made for 
the protection of a kindhearted 
public; for the graduates who are 
self-supporting, contributing citizens 
of their communities; and for the 
health of the dog itself which is forced 
to endure the hardship of lying on 
cold or too hot pavements or walking 
at an unaccustomed, fatiguingly 
slow pace. 

The purpose of The Seeing Eye is 
to provide, through the aid of a dog 
guide, an independent means of 
travel for blind men and women who 
wish to live free, normal lives. Each 
applicant for a dog is thoroughly 
investigated and the school keeps in 
touch with its graduates after they 
have left Morristown with their dogs. 


The Seeing Eye name is registered * 


in the U. S. Patent Office and copy- 
righted, and only those dogs trained 
at Morristown, New Jersey, are See- 
ing Eye dogs. Close inspection of the 
breast strap of the dog’s harness will 


reveal the name “Seeing Eye.” 


Beyond the Call of Duty 


One dog guide can very well accept 
congratulations with aplomb. She 
led her master to safety through 
whizzing bullets that cut down a 
bank manager and a passing con- 
stable during a noon-hour bank 
holdup. Her master, a sculptor and 
worker for the blind, described his 
experience in words of pride — 
“We were just crossing the street at 
the traffic lights when the shots rang 
out. At first I thought it was some 
left-over fireworks from a few days 
before; but then I felt my dog sud- 
denly freeze against my legs, block- 
ing my path. I realized something 
serious was wrong when she took the 
lead firmly, and jay-walked as fast 
as she could through the cars across 
to the other corner and into an office 
building. I knew it must be serious 
if she would break one of the strictest 
rules of her training by cutting 
through traffic. 

‘““She certainly never had a chance 
to handle such emergencies when she 
was trained, but she knew what to do 
in a pinch!” All Seeing Eye dogs 
are taught intelligent disobedience 
when mishap threatens their masters. 
However, the school has never staged 
a holdup for purposes of training! 


Potential dog guides snuggle contentedly against their mother 
in clean, comfortable pen 
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Thomas McDermott of the Animal Rescue League with John Macfarlane 
standing before the Exhibit Booth at the Eastern States Exposition 


New England Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association Exhibit at Fairs 


HE tremendous importance of 
Alka interest in livestock was 
clearly indicated when over 340,000 
people visited the exhibit of the New 
England Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association at the Eastern States’ 
Exposition held recently in Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Working in 
close cooperation, Thomas McDer- 
mott of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston and John C. Macfarlane 
representing the Massachusetts 
S.P.C.A. presided over the Associa- 
tion’s booth. 

Emphasizing livestock loss in han- 
dling and _ transportation, model 
stock pens and loading chutes gener- 
ated a lot of questions and both Mr. 
McDermott and Mr. Macfarlane 
were kept busy explaining the aims 
and purposes of the Association to 
people from all the New Eng- 
land States, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Iowa, Illinois, California, New York, 
New Jersey and Canada. Real inter- 
est and enthusiasm were shown as 
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indicated by the fact that one whole 
class of Future Farmers of America 
visited the exhibit and decided on 
the spot to build similar models for 
educational use in their own state of 
Delaware. 

Many people who visited the 
exhibit remarked that it was the out- 
standing one at the Exposition. A vet- 
erinarian said, ‘‘We need more and 
more of the type of education your 
Association is offering to the farmers, 
truckers, auction sales owners and 
packers of New England.” 

As a result of its great popularity 
at the Eastern States Exposition, in- 
vitations were extended to set up the 
exhibit at two other Fairs. Accord- 
ingly, Messrs. McDermott and Mac- 
farlane visited the State of Maine 
Fair at Fryeburg and the Sandwich 
Fair in New Hampshire. At both 
places there was high praise for the 
work being done, which gives en- 
couragement to continue this work 
which is so vital and necessary. 


MARTIN HOUSE 


N the Palm Beach Yacht Club 
Dock, West Palm Beach, Flor- 
ida, watched over by Captain Riley 
McClain, dockmaster and a great 
lover of animals and birds, there is an 
attractive bird house for the purple 
martins who year after year come to 
nest. 

The house is painted white, has 
eight apartments and a front porch 
and is fastened on a high pole. The 
martins come yearly about February 
20th and remain until June 28th, 
appreciating the Florida winters and 
springs as do the human tourists. 
Each year a flock of thirty or more 
birds arrive and perch on the wires 
over the house. Then, with much 
noisy bird-talk, the eight couples take 
possession while the rest fly on to 
other quarters. 

One year the hurricane destroyed 
the dock and bird house and Captain 
McClain had been too busy having 
the dock rebuilt to rebuild a new 
house. Suddenly the martins arrived 
—and no house. They looked be- 
wildered, flying about trying to find 
their home. Captain McClain hur- 
riedly nailed an old wooden crate 
together, put the holes in for eight 
apartments and nailed it to a post. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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ANNOUNCING 
NEW ON-THE-JOB 


TRAINING PROGRAM 
by George Pillsbury 


One of the obstacles which animal welfare organizations must overcome is a lack of trained, qualified 
employees for executive positions. Recently the Animal Rescue League of Boston completed arrange- 
ments with Northeastern University to aid in the training of students interested in humane work. 
Under this cooperative plan, a student spends his entire freshman year at the University, but the fol- 
lowing three years are divided between studies and actual on-the-job training at the League. The result 
is that at graduation a young man receives not only his B.A. or B.S. degree, but 1s already trained for 
a position in his chosen field. 

It is the sincere belief of the Directors of the Animal Rescue League that by participating in this 
cooperative plan we are making a wise investment for the future, not only for the League, but for the 
humane field in general. In time we should be able to help supply a qualified person when vacancies 


occur in other societies. 


George Pillsbury is our first trainee, and his comments, which follow, should prove most interesting. 


s ONE of the newest members of 
A the Animal Rescue League, 
I wish first to convey my gratitude 
for the many considerations shown 
me during my short stay with the 
League. 

A student at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, I shall be associated with the 
League for a year and a half during 
the next three years. In that time I 
shall be attached to all the depart- 
ments of the League, studying, and 
assisting in all phases of the work. 

In Northeastern’s co-operative plan 
I shall work on a split schedule that 
will bring me to the League from 
August to October and half of 
November, and during February and 
March; the other half of the year I 
will be in school. 

When I graduate in 1953 I shall 
be qualified to fill a position in hu- 
mane work, either with the Animal 
Rescue League, or with some other 
humane organization. At the comple- 
tion of my college career, I shall not 
only have had textbook instruction, 
but also a year and a half of invalu- 
able on-the-job experience. This 
program is intended to benefit both 
the individual student and the or- 
ganization by providing it with a 
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college graduate who has _ been 
trained within the organization to 
understand its work. 

Early in August I started with the 
Animal Rescue League as kennel- 
man, one of the most necessary func- 
tions connected with humane work. 
One must fully realize the necessity 
of keeping the animals clean, dry and 
happy. In the welfare of the animal 
it is especially true that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. 

Assisting next in the Lost and 
Found Department, with Mr. Mc- 
Dermott and Mrs. Finlayson, I be- 
gan to have an unfolding picture of 
the scope and complications of a 
humane organization. Little does 
one know the workings of a humane 
organization before becoming a part 
of it! Here are encountered the heart- 
break of people parting with their 
pets and the gratification of restoring 
lost animals to their owners. Those 
pets being given up sense something 
amiss, while those found after being 
lost are so ecstatically happy they 
bring joy to everyone. 

Every animal brought into the 
shelter must be properly booked and 
assigned a number. This takes on 
mountainous proportions when one 
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considers that nearly 75,000 animals 
are handled by the League each 
year. A dog book of 500 spaces, for 
example, is easily filled in two weeks, 
and every animal must be accounted 
for. 

At my next post, in the Order 
Department, the picture broadened 
to include incoming animals. Most 
of the animals given over to the 
League are brought in our ambu- 
lances by the Animal Rescue League 
agents. The Order Department re- 
ceives the call for assistance and 
dispatches the agents. 

Most recently I have been with 
Mrs. Groezinger in Pet Placement. 
Here one witnesses the joy of a person 
finding a new pet to replace an old 
one who may have passed on, or the 
delight in a child’s face when he 
holds his very own puppy for the first 
time. 

In three short months I have found 
that neither two days, nor two situa- 
tions, are alike at the shelter. Some 
day I hope to be able to handle each 
new situation that daily presents 
itself with the skill and dispatch of 
my experienced friends and co- 
workers. That will be my goal for 
the next three years. 


ls 


TIPPER Wile Age Alls 


HERE are kittens —and_ then 
see are kittens, I say, just as 
there are people — and people — 
and some we just ‘‘take to’? more 
than to others. For every kitten there 
is a tail — usually! But such a tail as 
Tippee has is almost unique in my 
experience. As a member of the staff 
of the Animal Rescue League I can 
speak with some authority, for I have 
seen a great many kittens — some 
without, but the most with tails. 

To begin at the beginning of our 
association, ‘Tippee’s and mine, “‘Lit- 
tle Tip” (his alternate nickname) 
was a sorry sight the first time I saw 
him. That was last April — the 
eighteenth, to be precise — the eve- 
ning before the holiday. As I walked 
into a neighborhood drug store, a 
strange little ball of what-would- 
have-been-fluff-if-it-hadn’t-been-so- 
dusty bounced across the floor, utter- 
ing a weak, squeaky ‘‘m-ee-ow”’ as it 
rubbed against my ankles. 

“Well! Hello!”? I said, to what 
once must have been a pretty, little 
long-haired kitten, mostly white with 
black spots. At that moment a film 
of dirt dimmed its whiteness and its 
little eyes were red and running. 
Even so, it was an appealing little 
bundle, for its coat was quite long, 
giving evidence of very recent Persian 
ancestry. Most eye-catching of all, 
however, was its fluffy plume of a 
black tail which the little fellow 
carried upright in such a perky man- 
ner, like a badge of courage. 

“It’s me against the world and 
come what may!” it seemed to say. 

Each person who entered the store 
was given a rushing greeting. Some 
folks were indifferent, some re- 
sponded until they saw the runny 
eyes and dirty coat. But the children 
—ah, the children! They knew 
that here was a little creature looking 
for love and ready to love in return. 
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by “fean Knowles 


They petted and fondled it while it 
begged for more! 

“Where did the kitten come from? 
Is it yours?”’ I asked the druggist, for 
there was something about that 
spunky little animal I admired. 

Like a true Yankee, the druggist 
responded with another question. 
*“D’ you want him?” 

“He’s a cute little thing,’ he 
continued, ‘“‘but I just haven’t got 
time to take care of him. And his eyes 
are bad. I’ve been bathing them, but 
they don’t get any better.” 


Tippee 


“Well,” I demurred, “‘to be honest, 
I’d LIKE to have him. At least I 
could take him to the League Clinic 
and find out what’s wrong with his 
eyes. But — well, [ll have to see 
about it.’’ At home I knew there was 
a “ruler of the roost’ in the personage 
of ‘Timothy Snowball’, who had 
been the undisputed feline of the 
house for lo, these seven years now. 
He would be most unlikely to allow 
his bachelor bliss to be disrupted by 
any young upstart of a juvenile with 
a bushy tail! 

The cynics say even the good we 
do has lurking somewhere a selfish 


motive, and I can not deny it in this 
instance. That night my sleep was 
troubled with guilty visions of that 
spunky little kitten with his sore 
eyes. Then too, the drug store was 
located on a busy street frequented 
by heavy delivery trucks always in a 
hurry, and the mortality rate among 
“store cats’? was _ proportionately 
high. Life for such a tiny fellow, who 
showed promise of being something 
out of the ordinary, would be hazard- 
ous indeed. I won’t tolerate losing 
sleep (selfishness rears its ugly head). 
The next morning I went down to the 
drug store and brought the kitten 
home in a paper bag with his head 
poking out. 

Unforewarned, the family greeted 
him with mixed emotions. They 
acknowledged he was cute, even 
though dirty from his few days in the 
store. But those eyes looked bad — 
and — this was the chief cry — 
“WHAT will TIM do when HE 
sees it?” 

The kitten went into isolation in 
my room until we could find out 
about his eyes and test Tim’s reac- 
tion. Much to my relief, as a further 
confirmation that this was an extraor- 
dinary cat, the kitten’s manners and 
social behavior were of the best. All 
I had to do was put a box of dirt 
in the corner of the dressing room, 
show him where it was, and that was 
that! No trouble at all. 

Next morning I bundled him into 
a little carton, properly air-condi- 
tioned by the simple expedient of 
cutting small holes on all sides of the 
box, and carried him with me to work 
so that the veterinarians in the 
League Clinic could look him over. 

Anxiously I held my breath while 
the doctor examined the kitten’s 
eyes. 

“It’s a bad case of infection; an- 
other cat must have scratched his 
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eyes,’ he said, shaking his head. 
*“There’s a touch of mange, too, 
around the left one.’’ Then he gave 
me hope. ‘‘However, if you’ll treat 
the eyes persistently and promptly 
for a few days with the eye drops and 
lotion I'll give you, they will prob- 
ably heal. You’ll have to be conscien- 
tious, though.” 

WOULD I! The little fellow’s 
lively spirits and cute tricks, despite 
his poor sore eyes, had already en- 
deared him to me. And he was such a 
GOOD kitten. 

All that day, while I was attend- 
ing to my work upstairs at League 
headquarters, two Good Samaritans 
in the persons of Esther Ross, the 
Clinic Receptionist, and Francis 
Cotter, the kennel attendant, took 
time out from all their many duties, 
to dose the kitten with drops and 
lotion and give him warm milk and 
food. They, too, had ‘‘taken to’’ the 
mite and were more than glad to 
play “‘kitten sitters” for me. 

That evening the kitten and I went 
home and began our sessions of drops 
and lotion and periodic brushing of 
his long, fluffy coat which was prov- 
ing to be really beautiful as it 
emerged from its film of dust. To my 
delight and gratitude, in a very few 
days the irritation around his eyes 
cleared up, the hair grew back, and 
he began to come into his own. He 
would bounce around my room on 
stiff little legs, carrying that plumed 
tail straight up in the air, except for 
the very tip which persisted in wav- 
ing back and forth in a kind of saucy 
salutation. 

His few black markings were not 
regular, but rather combined to give 
him a most piquant expression. He 
looked for all the world as if someone 
had absent-mindedly shaken a foun- 
tain pen over him. Both ears were 
black, the blackness tapering to a 
point on the back of his neck. There 
was an irregular patch on his back, 
one hind leg was black, but his real 
“beauty mark”’ was that tail. Fluffy 
and black it was, with white hairs 
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running through it —a true “silver 
fox’’ tail! 

To explain his name may be to 
confuse you. Officially it is ‘‘Xan- 
thippe’’. Now Xanthippe (the origi- 
nal) was wife to Socrates and not a 
very pleasant person from what I 
gather. But there was also a cat ina 
play, a black cat with golden eyes, 
called Xanthippe. When I saw my 
kitten’s eyes were becoming golden, 
I determined that however inap- 
propriate otherwise, with his golden 
eyes he would be ‘“Xanthippe.” 
Naturally, for every-day use, it was 
soon shortened to “Tippee.” 

The next problem facing Tippee 
was a huge, white, arrogant, seven 


SONG TO INNOCENCE 


Kitten in the sun — 
Rolling on the grass, 

See those humans smile 
On you as they pass, 

Watching you leap free 
After zooming flies, 


Pounce on scooting ants! 
Your blue-green kitten eyes 
Dance as you show man 
How innocence has fun. 
Sprite of my delight — 
Kitten in the sun. 
— Jean Knowles 


year old obstacle, Timothy Snowball. 
There was quite a cooling-off period 
during which Tippee remained in 
isolation for his own protection. After 
weeks of glaring, spitting, sniffing 
and bristling at the very scent of the 
interloper, ‘Tim finally condescended 
to accept the kitten as a bona fide 
member of the establishment. Thus 
it became Big Tim and Little Tip. 
Poor old Tim! His peaceful bachelor 
days were over! Actually he likes 
Tippee but his pride won’t permit 
him to demonstrate it. Tippee is 
young and full of pep, and old Tim 
has forgotten how to play! Although 
hell box a bit with the kitten, he 
keeps him pretty much at arm’s 


length — or should I say ‘“paw’s 
length’’? Often, though, we find them 
curled up asleep side by side in one 
or another of their favorite spots. 
What further proof needed that 
Tippec is IN? 

Little Tip has repaid our care a 
hundredfold by his quicksilver per- 
sonality, his lively and amusing 
antics. He is a real, little-clown cat 
in his gay moments and something of 
an acrobat as well. He loves to climb 
anything climbable and to jump 
impossible distances —I have seen 
him do a true ballet leap some three 
feet in the air after a fly. Even Big 
Tim, who has gone his own arrogant 
and independent way for so long, 
has become more “‘human’’; he now 
comes around, shines up to us and 
wants his share of petting. A touch of 
competition is good for most of us at 
times. 

Little Tip is a “‘catlet’? now — 
nearly ten months old. His coat is 
long and silky, his eyes big and 
bright, and he still carries that silver 
fox tail of his in jaunty pride. Be- 
cause of the neighborhood hazards 
—several hardbitten tomcats, as- 
sorted dogs, and children who have 
cast possessive looks in his direction 
— Tippee wears a little collar with 
a bell, as well as a harness hand- 
fashioned by my Dad. He goes out 
in the back yard for his airing on an 
extension leash which is attached to 
a pulley on the clothes line, giving 
him a free run to investigate all the 
fascinating mysteries of the great 
outdoors without endangering his 
small person. Woe betide my Dad if 
he goes out there without taking 
Tippee! The kitten will jump up in 
the window, run to the door, pace 
wildly back and forth, uttering his 
soprano m-ee-ows (his voice hasn’t 
changed yet) in howling protest at 
this desertion! How DARE you! 

As our Chief Veterinarian said, 
when I brought Tippee in for a 
check-up recently, “‘You’ve got quite 
a cat there!” 

We think so. 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


E recently received a letter 

from Michael Cantor, Vice 
President of the E. Van Noorden 
Company, which illustrates again 
the courage and dependability of our 
animal friends. In this instance it 
was a Golden Retriever dog named 
“Star” who, on August 16, swam to 
the aid of a panicky bather at Chat- 
ham Bars Inn Beach. The swimmer, 
a fifteen-year-old girl, overestimated 
her swimming ability and, becoming 
frightened, called, “‘Help, help, help 
me!’ Immediately Star, who was 
playing on shore, jumped into the 
water and swam directly to the girl 
who threw her arms around the 
dog’s neck. A life guard arrived on 
the scene shortly thereafter and suc- 
cessfully got the girl to shore. How- 
ever, he stated later that the girl was 
a poor swimmer and failed to realize 
the depth of the water and had not 
Star answered her calls so promptly, 
she would have gone under. 

On the Sunday prior to the 
rescue, Star, who belongs to Mr. 
Cantor’s daughter, Kathie, com- 
peted in the Coonamessett Dog Show 
and won first prize in the puppy 
class — proving without a doubt 
that a dog can be beautiful and in- 
telligent. 


+> 


A unique and extraordinarily beau- 
tiful dog book was brought out in 
November by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 

It is¥calledeGALLERY OR 
AMERICAN DOGS and brings to- 
gether in text, photographs, and 
drawings the wide array of canine 
talent in the United States today. 
The text of the book is written by 
Harry Miller, director of the Gaines 
Dog Research Center, the photo- 
graphs were taken by Arthur S. 
Mawhinney, F.P.S.A.-F.R.P.S., and 
Katherine Holt Mawhinney, P.S.A., 
America’s number one photographic 
family, and the drawings are by 
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Paul Brown, renowned dog and 
horse artist. The price of the book is 
$7.50. 

GALLERY OF AMERICAN 
DOGS describes not only all the 113 
breeds recognized by the American 
Kennel Club but also certain others 
to whom a chapter titled “‘Other 
Popular American Dogs’”’ is devoted. 
The various breeds are grouped ac- 
cording to their origin and use so 
that the reader can easily see the 
relationship of dogs similarly evolved 
or similarly utilized. Each breed is 
described with interesting and au- 
thoritative facts about its origin, his- 
torical background, physical appear- 
ance, use, and qualities as a pet. On 
each text page there is the Paul 
Brown drawing of the complete dog 
of the breed under discussion and the 
facing page is given over to a full- 
page Mawhinney head study of a 
good representative of that breed, 
reproduced in gravure. The Maw- 
hinney portraits, which represent 
about a dozen years’ work on the part 
of this outstanding photographic 
team, have been awarded photo- 
graphic honors both in this country 
and abroad. 

The book carries an introduction 
by Roland Kilbon, president of the 
Dog Writers’ Association, and also a 
special section by Norris Harkness, 
well known writer on photography, 
explaining the techniques which 
have made the Mawhinneys’ work so 
outstanding. 
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Our guest book lists several people 
from out of the state who visited us 
during the last quarter. Those whose 
names appear are: Mrs. Marjorie 
Robinson, Wethersfield, Connecti- 
cut; W. N. Dunlop, Montreal, Can- 
ada; Mrs. W. H. Woolston, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; B. J. Kelly, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia; Mrs. Herbert 
D. Swift, Elkins, New Hampshire; 
Miss Isabella §S. Hardisty-Smith, 


Westmont, Quebec and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Waymouth, San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. The League was happy to be 
your host. Come again. 
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Some weeks ago we received a let- 
ter from a correspondent in Mary- 
land in which a local case involving 
a bequest was cited. A person there 
bequeathed $1000 to a woman for 
the care of her two cats after her 
death. After accepting the money, 
the woman neglected the cats to such 
an extent that both died, one in a 
most cruel manner. Although the 
lawyer handling the estate had been 
notified that the recipient of the be- 
quest was unfit, he felt that he must 
follow the terms of the will. 

Our correspondent offers a sugges- 
tion which might well receive the 
serious consideration of anyone con- 
templating provision for the care of a 
pet in the form of a bequest to an 
individual. Instead of leaving the 
money in a lump sum to the person 
who is to provide the care, she sug- 
gests that it be left to a bank to be 
paid in monthly installments under 
inspection of a humane society so 
long as the animal is well cared for. 


+> 


One of the services that the League 
performs most happily is placing an 
animal in a good home. Sometimes, 
for one reason or another, the pet has 
to be returned to our shelter, but in 
the majority of cases the dog or cat 
‘“‘adopts” his new owners just as they 
adopt him, and it is pleasant to hear 
that both parties are mutually satis- 
fied. A letter recently received states, 
*“We like the dog very much and he 
seems to be very happy here. We are 
having a lot of fun with him, and he 
is very lively now that he is used to 
USia3 

Another reads, ‘“The cat we got 
from you is very happy and contented 
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in his new home. We all like him and 
think he is a swell pet.” 

And another, ““The dog which we 
adopted has so far proven very satis- 
factory. She appears to be very con- 
tented and has been a wonderful pet 
for my two children.” 
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The League’s leaflet on ‘‘The Care 
of Dogs” has been slightly revised 
and the new edition is just off the 
press. We shall be glad to send it to 
any of our readers upon request. 
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Buy WIRTHMORE 
DOG FOOD at any Wirth- 
more Feeds Store. Ask 
the dealer for our Dog 
Booklet containing sug- 
gestions on care and feed- 
ing, or write 
WIRTHMORE DOG FOOD 
177 Milk Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
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Mrs. James T. Lape, a new mem- 
ber of the League Staff, is known to 
her colleagues as Betty. From Ohio 
originally, she comes to Carver 
Street by way of Buffalo where she 
was graduated from college and 
taught English for five years in high 
school. In Boston Mrs. Lape has as- 
sisted at the Adult Education Center 
and done substitute teaching. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lape live on Beacon Hill 
with their daughter, Rose Aylmer, 
who recently celebrated her ninth 
birthday by getting a new collar and 
leash for her Welsh Terrier, Judy, at 
the League’s Annual Bazaar. 
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— these Great Danes all agree! 
“Tt is the only dog food they 
never tire of, says their owner. 
Their basic diet is WIRTH- 
MORE. meal and water, plus 
leftovers, vegetables, and horse 
meat. Between meals they 
get WIRTHMORE. pellets. 
WIRTHMORE gives them 
needed vitamins, minerals, 
and A.P.F., the recently de- 
veloped factor found to be so 
important in a dog’s diet. In 
addition, WIRTHMORE 
DOG FOOD is economical. 
Used steadily, it will help 
your dog to be healthy and 
happy, and will save you 
money, too. 


(Continued from page 712) 


The birds inspected it again and 
again not quite knowing what to do. 


Finally the little pairs went in 
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settled and raised their families as 
usual. The lovely new house was 
built and set up before their migrat- 
ing time and it was amusing to watch 
them go to it, perch on the roof, and 
look it over, then go inside and come 
out on the porch — they were look- 
ing over their quarters for next 
season. To them it must have been 


like moving from Tobacco Road 
Park Avenue. 


to 


— From Four Paws 


WIRTHMORE Dog Food is 
"Better than Ever’ 


Buy it today from your local 
Wirthmore Feed Dealer 


SEE HOW THEY GO FOR IT 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and 
Pellets from 
S. S. Pierce Company’s 
7 Stores in Greater Boston 


Other nearby dealers are: 


TRY WIRTHMORE ON YOUR DOGS— 


John Gilbert, Jr., Co., 236 Boylston St., Boston; Iver 
Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 155-157 Washington St., 
Boston; C. H. Ludlam & Co., 68 Franklin St., Boston; 
Skipton Kennel Shop, 682 Huntington Ave., Boston; Margus 
Kennel Shop, 1427 Beacon St., Brookline; A. H. Proctor & 
Co., 617 Concord Ave., Cambridge; Thomas F. Culkeen, 
Charlestown; The Whittemore Co., 30 Harrison St., Roslin- 
dale; Beaver Brook Grain Co., Waltham; The Dog Shop, 
51 Washington St., Wellesley Hills. 
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; 51 CARVER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays & Holidays HAncock 6-3736 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President; Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: Roger Ernst 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
Treasurer: H. Clifford Boshan Asst. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, H. Clifford Boshan, Carlton E. Buttrick, John 
M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. 
Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


An Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in-Charge. 
Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July and 
August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 
75,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 
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Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to Our 
FourFrooTeD FriENpbs. 
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Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 
berma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 
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CHRISTMAS 


Your contribution not only | 
provides a Christmas dinner | 
for horses, but also helps the _ 
League to aid horses all the © 
year round. | 
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Help a Worthy Cause to Assist Worthy Animals 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY SENT 
YOUR DONATION, DO SO NOW 
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Make Checks Payable to the 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 


P.O. Box 265, Boston 17, Massachusetts 
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